THE   TRAVELLER'S-EYE   VIEW
ness5 so fatal to a man who desires to mix in
society, is a valuable asset to the one who merely
looks on5 without participating in the actions of
his fellows.

For the traveller, who is compelled, whether
he likes to or not, to pose as the detached on-
looker., inquisitiveness is nothing less than a ne-
cessity. Ennui, says Baudelaire^ & is fruit de
la morne incuriosite.* The tourist who has no
curiosity is doomed to boredom.

There are few pleasanter diversions "than to sit
in cafes or restaurants or the third-class carriages
of railway trains, looking at one's neighbours and
listening (without attempting to enter into con-
versation) to such scraps of their talk as are wafted
across the intervening space. From their ap-
pearance, from what they say, one reconstructs in
the imagination the whole character, the complete
life history. Given the single fossil.bone, one
fancifully builds up the whole diplodocus. It is
an excellent game. But it must be played dis-
creetly. Too open a curiosity is apt to be
resented. One must look and listen without
appearing to be aware of anything. If the game
is played by two people, comments should always
be made in some language other than that of the
country in which the game is played. But per-
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